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plentifully, and to breed it from the larva). It is somewhat eurious that, feeding 
also on the Impaliens at the same place, Pastor Fuchs found the larvic of balsam- 
inata, which Guenee considers only a var. of silaceala, and which precedes that 
species in Staudingcr’s catalogue. AVhen the larva of reticulala really becomes 
known in this country, southern entomologists will no doubt try it with Impaliens 
fiilva^ now becoming so common on the banks of the tributaries of the Thames ; and 
perhaps it might not even refuse garden balsam. — Eds. 

Emmelesia unifasciata three years in the pupa state. — In September, 1871, I 
collected a considerable quantity of the larvrc of Ummelesia tinifasciata off Barlsia 
odontites. A few of the moths made their appearance in 1872, the greater number 
a])pcared in 1873, and the remainder, eight or ten specimens, emerged this season, 
having been three years in the pupa state. — A. II. Jones, Shrublande, Eltham ; ^th 
Octobevy 1874. 

Obituarit. 

Francis Waller. More than twenty years too late for his scientific rexmtation, 
and after having done an amount of injury to entomology almost inconceivable in its 
immensity, Francis Walker has jDassed from among us. I\Iore than forty years ago, he 
became prominently kno^vn as an entomologist through his inouograiih of the ininuto 
parasitic insects of the family Chalcididce. This was originally x^ublished in the old 
‘ Entomological IMagazine * with which Walker was closely connected. 

^VTlatcve^ shortcomings time may have proved to exist in that monogi’aph, it 
marked an era in the study of its subject, and, as coming from the brain and 
pen of quite a young man, gave reasonable xn’omisc of a brilliant future. And 
its author never seemed to have forgotten his first love ; he continued to pub- 
lish on the group, and almost his latest jiroductions, written at a time when his 
entomological rexmtation was worn to shreds, were on the Chalcididce. Next to 
these insects, the DlpleraKi\& Aphid idee seem at one time to have engaged hi^ special 
attention ; and he was the nominal a\ithor of the three volumes on Fiptera forming 
part of the ‘ Insccta Britannica * scries, though the universal verdict of Dipterists 
accords most of the merit of this work to the X'»mT actually written by llaliday. 

Tills latter publication brings us to the commencement of the second half of 
the xwesent century, about which time Walker, in an unlucky moment, was induced 
to commence the scries of British IMuseum Catalogues, that, associated with his 
name, have become objects of derision to all conscientious entomologists. As time 
wore on, volume after volume of these Catalogues appmred in a continuous stream, 
and almost on every order of insects, Colcoptera excepted (coleopt crisis have probably 
had their share of Walkers under other names). As compilations they arc remarkable 
proofs, not only of the plodding industry, but also of the great amount of biblio- 
graphical research exhibited in them ; and had Walker been content to leave them 
as compilationSy they would have been regarded as blessings by all. But, essay- 
ing to do that wliich is beyond the power of any individual, he set to work to 
‘describe’ in all orders, and multitudes of both generic and specific names arc 
attributable to him. The result was what might have been exx^ccted. The work 
was done mechanically : ‘ New genera and species ’ were erected in the most reckless 
manner, and instances are on record in which individuals of one and the same species 
have been proved to have been made by liim to do duty \inder several generic (and 
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more specific) names. Tlic inevitable consequences soon followed. The author, and 
tlie autlioritics of the British Miiseinn who permitted the scandal, came under tho 
lash of such criticism as has happily seldom been directed against scientific men. 
This criticism had no other effect than (apparently) to increase the evil. Walker, 
by nature, appeared to be utterly indifferent to anything that could be hurled at him, 
and the only apparent answer on tho part of the ruling power at the [Museum was 
the eonimencemcnt of Catalogues of hitherto \uiassailed gi’oups or orders. With no 
courage to resist such commands, the duties were aeeomplished, each part meeting 
the like verdict at the bar of scientific opinion as its predecessor ; though we heartily 
believe that AValker was inwardly conscious of his inability to perform the tasks 
imposed upon him. 

The evil did not stop here. Possessors of rich private collections who desired 
names for their insects, and tmvcllers wishing to have Natural History appendices 
to the narrations of their adventures, naturally thought there could be no better 
authority than the semi-oflieial compiler of Catalogues for the eliief entomological 
collection in the world ; and Walker was probably never known to decline any 
request from such quarters, so that, eventually, he may be said to have become a 
mere describing machine; and, not content with inflicting vq^on entomo^^^y the 
damage eaused by his Catalogues, the pages of every available medium were filled 
with Ids luctibrations. To their honour, be it said, the Linueau and Kntomologlcal 
Societies long ago declined to publish some of his papers, so that the evil was 
somewhat mitigated, and of late his publications were few, outside the Catalogues. 
^Vith regard to these latter, and much of his later work, he had not even the excuse 
of pecuniary need, for wc believe his circumstances were such as to place him beyond 
the suspicion of being influenced in this way. 

^,Ve earnestly hope that never again will it fall to us, nor to our successors 
in entomological journalism, to have to write such an obituary notice as this. That 
the motto, ‘ Oe mortnis nil nisi homtm^^ wUl be directed against us we fully expect ; 
and we answer before-hand that we have only judged Walker as an entomoloffisl. In 
his social relations he was amiability itself, and probably there are few men who have 
lived to the age of G5 (his age at the time of his death), and made so few enemies. 
Even those who felt most keenly the disrepute into which he brought the entomo- 
logical section of our great Natural Jfistory Museum, will miss with regret his 
courteous suhilation and sinqilicity of manner. 

[Mr. Walker died at his residence. Elm Hall, Wanstcad, Essex, on the 5th of 
October, after what must have been a short illue.ss. He was, wo believe, of Scotch 
descent, and of an originally qnakcr family. He leaves one son, a clergyman (known 
as a collector of exotic butterflies), and several daughters. 

If'illiam LcUo. This gentleman was born in Shropshire, Imt at an early age 
settled in Liveri)Ool, when*, until his death, he was engaged in very active comincreial 
pursuits, his short leisure being entirely devoted to tin' study of entoinoh)gy anil its 
liandmaiden botany, often leaving himself without that rest and care for healtli 
whieh are iieccs.snry for a eontinuance of successful study. Altliough of strong 
constitution, jiossihly to this cause may, in a great measure, he traced the source of 
a very raj)id illness which proved fatal, somewhat suddenly, on tlni lOtli 8e[>teinber 
last, at the age of 11 years. Being of iv'scrvcd teiiq)cranicnt, lie never courted a 
large acqimiutanec, but those who knew liim fully apjn’ceiated his active, generous, 
and iimleinunstrative fricndsbi]i. He leaves a very considerable collection of Lepidop' 
tcra, formed under dilficidtics whieli would have dainitcd many. — [J. T. C.] 
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